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of over a quarter of a century. The treatment of the subject is, 
however, somewhat one-sided. The monograph is not so much an 
economic treatise as a discussion of the legal, legislative and judicial, 
aspects of the matter. The title would certainly lead one to expect 
less law and more economics — more light, in particular, on those 
economic conditions which lead up to receiverships and those eco- 
nomic consequences which arise out of them. One would like to know, 
for example, in what way a quarter of a century of receiverships has 
affected the economic responsibility of railway management ; to what 
extent this part of our railway experience has affected the several 
kinds of economic interests in railway corporations ; in what manner 
receiverships have affected the rates of interest on railway loans ; 
whether they have had any influence in decreasing or increasing the 
speculative elements in railway values ; and also what effects, if any, 
they have had upon subsequent reorganization of railroad properties. 
Considering their importance, these questions get scant treatment. 
Nevertheless, the monograph is a helpful presentation of a great 
subject. 

A few corrections should be made. Thus, it is not strictly cor- 
rect to say that "the Richmond and Danville system, comprising 
2733 miles, went to pieces as a result of the receivership of 1892-94 " 
(p. 121). The fact is that the various component lines were tearing 
the " Terminal " system to pieces by internal dissensions, and that 
Messrs. Foster and Huidekoper were appointed to save the property. 
In the appendix, Leyen should be von der Leyen (p. 160). The 
Bond Record (p. 161) does not come down "to date," but was 
absorbed by The Commercial and Financial Chronicle about two years 
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Irrigation in Utah. By Charles Hillman Brough. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1898. — 212 pp. 

This monograph is an interesting contribution to practical economic 
literature. It should be noted at the outset, however, that as the 
study of irrigation is confined to the state of Utah, where the con- 
ditions are of a distinct type, the description of the methods em- 
ployed and the conclusions drawn should not be assumed to apply to 
other states. In the first part of this book the Mormon systems of 
land allotment (with their precautions against land speculation) and of 
joint construction of irrigation canals are interestingly described. Up 
to the present decade irrigation in Utah has been developed chiefly 
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by small cultivators who have built their canals and reservoirs by 
joint labor, with water rights acquired under the right of first appro- 
priation to use. Lately, however, there has been a considerable 
capitalistic development. The Bear River Irrigation Co., for example, 
began its work in 1889. Its two main canals have cost $2,000,000, 
and are calculated to supply 150,000 acres with water. The company 
sells the land to settlers with perpetual water rights at a fixed rental, 
so that the increase in the value of the land accrues to the culti- 
vator. This company is only one of many similar enterprises. The 
public land legislation of the United States government had, of 
course, an important bearing on irrigation, as on most agricultural 
questions in the West. The Homestead Law of 1862, the Utah Dis- 
trict Law of 1865 and the Desert Land Act of 1877 are described, 
and the development of irrigation under them is analyzed. The 
Carey Act of 1894 is important, as apparently furnishing a means of 
bringing land into cultivation in a manner that is likely to prove 
successful. 

The growth of agriculture through irrigation has been very rapid. 
Almost all agriculturists in Utah are irrigators, " dry farming" being 
seldom practicable. Thus, in 1894 about one-fiftieth of the total area 
of the state was covered by the ditch system. Utah now stands fourth 
among the states in the area of land irrigated, and third in the per- 
centage of land irrigated, Colorado and California leading in this 
respect. The average farm area in Utah is about one-third of that 
of those two states. The size of the Utah farm, which was only 
twenty-seven acres in 1894, has, on the whole, tended to decrease. As 
irrigated farms require close attention, the system seems best adapted 
to the careful methods of small proprietorship. Profits are to be made, 
not in getting large areas under cultivation, but in getting large crops. 

In the second part of his monograph Dr. Brough discusses some 
of the present problems of irrigation, but chiefly the question as to 
the proper method of extending the system. Three methods of 
reclamation are set forth: (1) reclamation under the present land 
laws ; (2) reclamation by the federal government as internal improve- 
ments ; (3) reclamation under state authority of cessions made by 
the federal government. The arguments for and against each method 
are given at great length. The present land laws the author declares 
to be inadequate, while he finds that federal development, though 
possessing several important advantages, is impracticable because it 
is paternalistic and ill-adapted to varying local needs. He therefore 
favors state control under one of the following methods : (1) reclama- 
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tion by the state direct; (2) reclamation by local public corpora- 
tions — irrigation districts; (3) reclamation by private enterprise 
under state control. Each of these plans is discussed at length, 
with the conclusion in favor of the last. He thinks that the 
extension of the irrigation system on a large and economical scale 
must be a highly speculative form of enterprise, under present 
conditions, and that it can be successfully developed only through 
large private corporations, under strict public regulation, to prevent 
the acquisition of dangerous monopolies. This control, he suggests, 
should be exercised by a state board, which would direct these under- 
takings according to a general scheme which would provide for the 
sale of the land under irrigation to cultivators at fair prices, with 
perpetual rights to water at reasonable rentals. 

Dr. Brough thinks that the present laws respecting the ownership 
and use of water are inadequate and unjust ; and he advocates that the 
state assume a more intimate control, (1) by amending the laws and 
(2) by giving extensive regulative authority to a board of control. 

The limits of the subject are hard to define positively, but some 
of the matters considered — for example, monetary and railroad 
problems, and the relief of the overcrowded East by colonization, — 
seem to be a little irrelevant. Some of the expressions, moreover, 
are rather unusual: for example, "allotments of land tenures" 
(P- 3)> "juristic corporations" (p. 40), while "personal property 
in water" is used for individual property (p. no). The term 
" folkland " is used in the old and mistaken sense of the nation's 
public domain (p. 16). The most serious errors, however, appear in 
the extraordinary methods of calculating the comparative profit of 
co-operative and capitalistic irrigation methods, wherein expenditures 
are made to include first costs as well as annual expenses, and 
revenues are made to include the value of the land as well as the 
annual value of the products (p. 71). Francis Walker. 

Colorado College. 

Das Zeitalter der Fugger : Geldkapital und Creditverkehr im 
16. Jahrhundert. Von Dr. Richard Ehrenberg. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1896. — Two volumes: xv, 420; iv, 367 pp. 

The body of Dr. Ehrenberg's work is devoted to a detailed study 
of the money and credit operations of the sixteenth century — the 
era of the great prosperity of the Fugger family. Before entering 
upon the history of this period, the author takes a broad survey of 



